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training that has scientific foundations to the same extent that the other 
professions have, although it is recognized that it will take some time to 
reach the standards attained in the training for the older fields. 

Dr. Steiner does not hesitate to pronounce criticism on some of the 
methods employed in the past, and continued to the present, but the 
point of view is essentially constructive. The difficulties that have 
been encountered by all who have pioneered in the field are recognized 
and their point of view sympathetically interpreted. 

The difference in the point of view of the earlier schools that grew out 
of training courses established by social workers, and that of the univer- 
sities which have more recently entered the field is recognized. The posi- 
tion is frankly taken that the universities must assume the chief 
responsibility for this training as they have for legal, medical, educational, 
and engineering training. The contributions, however, that the schools 
maintained by practical workers have made are clearly recognized, and 
the need of the universities making use of it is pointed out. 

Probably the greatest contribution made in the study is the analysis 
of the problem of securing facilities for laboratory and clinical study. 
Two excellent chapters are given to an analysis of this problem and to 
constructive suggestions for the establishment of social-work laboratories 
and clinics. The distinction between these two types of facilities is one 
which has not always been clearly recognized in the training schools. 

Cecil C. North 
Ohio State University 



Social Legislation in Illinois; Needs and Opportunities in IQ21. 

By Seba Eldridge. Rockford, 111. : W. H. Shimmin & Co. 

Pp. no. $1.50. 
The chapters of this book were originally written for a local news- 
paper and were evidently meant to be educative to the general public. 
The book is therefore as the author states in the Preface, rather de- 
scriptive and explanatory than a comprehensive or exhaustive analysis 
of problems dealt with. The general method is to present the social 
conditions (child welfare labor conditions, local government, etc.) as 
they now exist in Illinois, so far as their legal aspect is concerned, and 
then to state what legislation the author thinks is needed to remedy the 
conditions. There is no effort, however, to study the relation of public 
opinion to these legislative proposals. Probably the chief value of the 
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work consists in the information it provides of the meaning and effect 
of a considerable body of "social" legislation already on the statute 
books of the state. 

S. C. Ratclieee 
University of Illinois 



The Truths We Live By. By Jay William Hudson, Ph.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1921. Pp. 308. $3.00. 

The interest of this book for the sociologist centers in the fact that 
it is an attempt of an idealist to prove the claims of idealism by purely 
pragmatic arguments, by asserting that its truths are those that men 
actually live by. But this pragmatism of its idealist author is somewhat 
vitiated by the fact that he looks upon the reason of natural science and 
the reason of philosophy, poetry, and religion, as different in kind — 
also by the preservation of the absolutist conception of God as identical 
with the totality of things. 

Ralph W. Nelson 

University of Chicago 



A Community Civics. By Edwin W. Adams. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1920. Pp. vi+385. $1.32. 

A well conceived and most interesting discussion of the civic problems 
emerging in the common life of an American community. Valuable as 
a text for schools or for the training of immigrants in the ways and 
ideas of America. 



Problems of To-day. By Moorfield Storey. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1920. Pp. 258. $1.50. 
Pertinent but prosaic discussions of some of the present pressing 
problems of America, such as lawlessness, race prejudice, and the labor 
question. 



Old at Forty or Young at Sixty. By Robert S. Carroll. New 
York: Macmillan, 1920. Pp. 147. $2.25. 

A fresh and scientific yet very readable and practical discussion of 
the physical, mental, and spiritual problems of persons of forty years 
of age. 



